IN HELL

"But there comes a time/' went on Edouard Wilner, "when the only
true mistress is life itself. All this: the stars about which all lovers
have made the same idiotic remarks; the trees, the stones on which we
first opened our eyes and which will be there still when we close them;
the spectacle of mankind,, the magical, incoherent ballet of which each
one of us is a part and in which we repeat the same steps eternally, our
anxiety continually renewed; the feeling of being oneself amid the
universe, of having nails of one's own, a head of one's own., an indivi-
dual way of holding one's pen, of touching stuffs and bodies which
belong to one alone and will soon belong to no one..."

Lartois listened to him, watched him and wondered: "Why is he
saying all this to me? Has he a belated desire to become a member of
the Academy? Or is he trying out a speech for his next play? Or does
he really feel that he has come to the end of the road?"

"And, although one has loved life with all one's strength, possessed
it, ransacked it, looked it each minute in the face, licked its every pore,
yet the day it leaves one, bitch that it is, one still has the feeling that
one has never understood it. And now it has taken up its abode,"
Wilner concluded, waving his huge flaccid hand towards Jean-Noel,
"in a puppy like that, who'll understand it still less than we did and
will make less good use of it."

And in the glance he threw the young man there was a mixture of
envy and anger as there is sometimes in the glances of the poor at the
spectacle of wealth.

Then, without transition, he said: "But his sister, the little hind,
looks enchanting. The child's delicious, charming, exquisite, I shall
go and dance with her."

"Do you still dance?" Lartois asked.

"A little flirtation still amuses me/' said Wilner and walked
off.

By a window Lord Pemrose, as he went on talking, was covertly
watching Jean-Noel. He was observing minutely his small, well-shaped
ears, the rather long oval of his chin, his thin straight nose, the curve
of his mouth. And every time his eyes met the boy's, the conversation
wavered for an instant.

In the presence of Lord Pemrose, Jean-Noel felt a curious sensation
he was unable to define; it was neither exactly shyness nor, indeed, em-
barrassment, but a kind of diffused, not disagreeable, uncertainty. Pern-
rose's personality, his natural, willowy elegance, his rather loosely tied
black tie, his peculiar manner of smoothing back the wavy lock of hair
that fell across his forehead and of speaking with two fingers against his
temple, seemed to Jean-Noel both odd and attractive. And the interest
Lord Pemrose appeared to take in his conversation flattered him.

Lord Pemrose talked of his love for Paris and for the people one met
there. It was an essential part of his life. He spent part of the year in
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